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Students  at  the  Cold  Weather  Operations 
School  at  Camp  Grayling  pull  a 300  pound 
ahkio  loaded  with  their  survival  gear  for  a 
three  day  bivouac  in  the  snow. 


COLD  WEATHER  OPERATIONS 
SCHOOL  AT  CAMP  GRAYLING 
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Editorial 


(Editor’s  note:  Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews, 
Michigan  Adjutant  General,  has  requested  each 
general  officer  and  major  Michigan  National 
Guard  commander  to  contribute  a guest  column 
to  the  Wolverine  Guard.  This  will  give  all  soldiers 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  views  of  their  leaders.) 

Colonel  Gary  J.  Tellier  currently  com- 
mands the  46th  Infantry  Brigade  (WOL- 
VERINES). Col.  Tellier  was  commissioned 
a 2nd  Lt.  of  Infantry  in  1963  after  com- 
pleting Officer  Candidate  School  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia.  He  served  two  overseas 
tours,  one  as  a company  commander  in 
South  Korea  and  the  second  as  the  com- 
mander of  an  Eagle  Flight  in  Vietnam  in 
1965.  An  Eagle  Flight  was  a heliborne  reac- 
tion force  that  flew  into  trouble  spots  on  air 
assault  such  as  a convoy  ambush.  Col.  Tellier 
left  the  Regular  Army  and  joined  the  Mich- 
igan Army  National  Guard  in  1966.  He 
served  as  commander  of  Third  Battalion 
126th  Infantry  from  1981  until  1983  and 
assumed  command  of  the  Wolverine  Brigade 
on  1 December  1986.  Col.  Tellier  holds  the 
Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star  and  the  Air  Medal 
for  25  combat  air  assaults.  Col.  Tellier  grad- 
uated with  a baccalaureate  degree  from 
Michigan  State  University  in  1968.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Janet  Beard  of  Lan- 
sing and  they  have  three  children:  Jon,  a 
yearling  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  New  York;  Missy,  a 
Freshman  at  Notre  Dame  University;  and 
Mark,  a Senior  at  Catholic  Central  High 
School  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 

When  asked  to  contribute  to  this  issue  of 
the  Wolverine  Guard,  I asked  myself,  what 
subject  would  be  appropriate  to  share  with 
all  National  Guard  members?  After  some  de- 
liberation, the  topic  of  military  communi- 
cations seemed  to  fill  that  bill. 

My  father,  God  rest  his  soul,  was  an  in- 
fantry machine-gunner  in  France  during  the 
War  to  End  All  Wars.  He  often  spoke  of  the 
emptiness  he  felt  on  the  battlefield  when 
alone,  lost,  or  out  of  touch  with  the  leaders 
of  his  company.  The  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  carry  out  a mission 


Colonel  Gary  J.  Tellier 


Tag  Talk 


because  no  one  had  clearly  stated  what  was 
to  be  accomplished,  when,  where  and  why 
was  devastating. 

To  this  day,  soldiers  need  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  their  unit  so  they  can  best  carry 
out  its  mission.  But,  how  does  a National 
Guard  leader  effectively  communicate  with 
his  command  when  he  sees  them  only  once 
per  month?  How  can  a leader  get  the  daily 
and  weekly  missions  accomplished  given 
those  parameters? 

For  the  past  350  years,  the  Guard  has  been 
evolving  to  its  present  state;  a structure  very 
capable  of  communicating  with  its  members 
through  four  lines  of  communication. 

These  four  lines  are  not  listed  in  any  par- 
ticular order  of  priority  but  it  is  vital  that 
they  work  upward  as  well  as  downward. 

First,  the  Command  Line.  This  is  the  line 
most  often  written  about  and  exercised.  It 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Green  Tab- 
ber  chain.  It  begins  with  the  commanding 


general  and  ends  with  the  sergeant  fire  team 
leader  in  the  rifle  squad. 

It  intermingles  officer  and  non-commis- 
sioned officer  relationships  and  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  military.  If  a link  is  not  broken 
or  “the  word”  is  not  misconstrued,  every- 
thing works  as  it  is  designed.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  drills,  distances  and  work  habits, 
this  can  be  a slow  process  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  command  sergeant  major/non- 
commissioned officer  line  is  probably  by  far 
the  most  effective  form  of  communicating 
throughout  the  command.  It  can  be  as  for- 
mal or  informal  as  the  system  will  allow.  It 
stretches  not  only  through  the  green  tabbers, 
but  to  every  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
command. 

The  administrative  officer  (AO)/unit  ad- 
ministrator (UA)  line  is  in  effect  five  days 
a week,  eight  hours  a day  for  fifty  weeks  of 
the  year.  It  can  assist  a commander  to  reach 
the  “full-time”  members  of  each  unit  and 
thus  reach  the  individual  soldier.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  responsive  in  terms  of  time. 

The  final  line  of  communication  is  the 
training  officer/non-commissioned  officer 
line.  It  parallels  the  administrative  mode  in 
that  it  reaches  all  the  full-time  members  of 
the  force  right  now.  It  is  a very  effective 
method  to  reach  the  soldier. 

When  you  consider  the  magnitude  of 
reaching  each  soldier  of  a command  to  com- 
municate a mission  or  solicit  some  vital  piece 
of  information,  it  can  be  staggering.  Con- 
sider a 168- man  rifle  company  and  how 
widely  its  personnel  may  be  physically  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state  and  their  different 
work  hours  and  vacation  times  and  you 
might  just  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  com- 
municating with  all  of  them. 

If  we  rely  on  just  one  kind  of  communica- 
tion, we  are  doomed  to  the  proverb,  “10  per- 
cent never  get  the  word.”  If  we  rely  on  and 
use  four  lines  of  communication,  we  better 
our  chance  of  reaching  the  soldiers,  com- 
municating effectively  and  accomplishing  the 
mission. 
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On  Barracks  Thievery 


Of  all  the  verities  that  are  part  of  the  sol- 
dier’s code,  none  is  more  important  than 
trust,  and  none  is  more  fragile. 

Trust  is  the  bedrock  of  the  profession  of 
arms.  Soldiers  must  trust  their  commanders 
to  give  them  the  very  best  of  training  and  to 
lead  them  competently  and  courageously  in 
combat.  Leaders  must  trust  their  soldiers  to 
carry  out  their  lawful  orders  in  combat  to  ac- 
complish their  deadly  tasks. 

Yet  trust  among  soldiers,  so  important  to 
the  overall  military  mission,  can  be  broken 
easily  and  nothing  breaks  up  trust  between 
soldiers  quicker  or  more  lastingly  than  theft. 

In  the  unwritten  Army  code,  no  soldier  is 
more  despised  than  the  barracks  thief.  The 
basis  for  this  strong  feeling  against  barracks 
thievery  is  that  if  you  cannot  trust  your  bar- 
racks mate  not  to  steal  from  you,  how  can 
you  trust  him  with  your  life  in  combat? 

Army  legend  is  rife  with  tales  of  the  bar- 
racks thief  being  shunned  and  ostracized  or 
ending  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairwell. 

Somehow,  our  national  value  system  has 
shifted  over  the  years  and  many  people  do 
not  consider  taking  government  or  Army 


property  as  theft.  Yet  to  the  young  soldier 
who  must  pay  for  or  account  for  a stolen 
field  jacket,  that  theft  is  as  real  as  if  it  were 
his  leather  motorcycle  jacket  that  was  stolen. 

The  Michigan  National  Guard  is  not  im- 
mune from  barracks  thievery  and  property 
losses  during  the  last  several  annual  training 
periods  have  shown  disturbing  trends. 

To  counter  these  trends,  I am  directing 
Michigan  National  Guard  commanders  at  all 
levels,  as  well  as  program  managers,  to  em- 
phasize property  security  and  accountability. 
Common  sense  applies  at  all  levels,  also,  and 
property  that  is  not  secured  is  going  to  walk. 
We  have  been  fortunate  during  the  Reagan 
administration  in  upgrading  our  inventory 
and  equipment  levels  so  they  can  synchronize 
with  that  of  the  Active  Force  during  wartime, 
but  this  largesse  also  requires  an  enhanced 
stewardship  on  our  part. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  to  care 
for  the  equipment  we  have  been  entrusted 
with,  and  part  of  this  responsibility  means 
stopping  barracks  thievery. 

By  Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews 


Commissary  Rules  Not  Ready: 
Old  Rules  Apply 


The  United  States  Army  Commissary  at  Self  ridge  Air  National  Guard  Base  is  in  Building 
835  and  is  closed  on  Mondays. 


According  to  Mr.  Jerome  Russell,  Deputy 
Commissary  Officer  at  the  Selfridge  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Base  Commissary,  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  will  implement  the  new  law 
permitting  14  days  of  access  to  the  commis- 
sary during  the  year  have  not  yet  been  issued 
and  the  old  rules  apply. 

“I  know  there  are  a lot  of  Reservists  and 
Guardsmen  who  want  to  use  the  commissary 
under  the  new  law  but  until  we  get  the  im- 
plementing instructions  from  Troop  Support 
Agency  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  we  have  to 
operate  under  the  old  rules,”  said  Mr. 
Russell  in  a recent  interview. 

“You’re  the  first  publication  to  ask  us 
about  the  new  law  and  I want  you  to  tell  the 
Michigan  Guard  that  we  want  their  business, 
but  until  the  new  rules  come  out  of  Gen. 
Hayes’  shop  every  soldier  must  be  on  orders 
for  more  than  72  hours  before  he  or  she  can 
shop  at  the  commissary,”  he  said. 

“Our  motto  is  ‘Serving  the  Most  Deserv- 
ing’ but  until  we  get  the  new  rules,  our  hands 
are  tied,”  said  Russell. 

Unlike  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
System  (AAFES),  the  commissary  system  is 
overseen  by  the  Troop  Support  Agency  at 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia  and  is  commanded  by 
Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Hayes.  The  commissary 
at  Selfridge  Air  National  Guard  Base  is  open 
to  all  qualified  Guardsoldiers.  Under  the  ex- 
isting rules,  Guardsoldiers  must  be  on  orders 
for  more  than  72  consecutive  hours  and  have 
a current  identification  card  (DD  Form  2A) 
in  order  to  exercise  their  commissary  priv- 
ileges. 

By  Spec.  Thomas  R.  Roberts 
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“One  Eight  Deuce”  Routs  Russian  A 


Increased  terrorist  attacks  by  Libya  against 
American  and  Israeli  civilians  have  drawn  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  into  a 
non-nuclear,  armed  conflict.  The  Soviets  in- 
vaded Canada’s  Maritime  Provinces  over  the 
Polar  Icecap  and  the  United  States  re- 
sponded by  deploying  10th  U.S.  Corps  to 
reinforce  the  Canadian  Ground  Forces  at 
Kirtland,  Ontario.  The  National  Guard’s 
35th  Mechanized  Infantry  Division  was 
ordered  to  reinforce  10th  Corps  and  was 
motor  marching  north  on  Michigan’s  1-75 
when  the  division’s  column  was  cut  by  a 
Soviet  airborne  regiment  near  Houghton 
Lake. 

First  Battalion  182nd  Field  Artillery, 
Michigan  Army  National  Guard,  was  pro- 
ceeding north  as  part  of  an  artillery  brigade 
to  reinforce  10th  Corps  when  the  Soviet  air- 
borne dropped  and  immediately  went  into  a 
battalion  defense  and  readied  themselves  to 
receive  fire  missions  from  higher  head- 
quarters. 

This  was  the  situation  on  Saturday,  the  7th 
of  February,  when  the  battalion  and  battery 
staffs  reported  to  the  Detroit  Artillery  Ar- 
mory for  a Command  Post  Exercise  (CPX). 

This  particular  CPX  was  written  by  the 
100th  Maneuver  Training  Command  (MTC), 
a United  States  Army  Reserve  unit  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Major  Sheldon  Johnson,  the  battalion  Operations  Officer,  briefs  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Larsen, 
Battalion  Commander,  on  the  Command  Post  Exercise  operations  order. 


Major  Gerald  Simonen  of  the  100th  Maneuver  Training  Command  evaluates  the  updating 
of  the  situation  map  during  the  CPX. 


The  entire  mission  of  the  100th  MTC  is  to 
develop  scenarios  like  the  one  described 
above  to  exercise  the  warfighting  skills  of 
battalion  and  brigade  staffs.  This  requires 
them  to  remain  abreast  not  only  of  current 
events  but  to  be  aware  of  the  very  latest  in 
tactics  as  developed  by  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  and  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

A CPX,  as  opposed  to  a Field  Training 
Exercise  (FTX),  only  involves  the  com- 
manders and  staff  necessary  to  conduct  the 
exercise.  A similar  exercise  is  Training  Ex- 
ercise Without  Troops  (TEWT).  An  FTX, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  entire  unit  in  the 
field  responding  to  movement  orders  and  fire 
missions  with  all  unit  members  in  a real  time 
situation. 

The  100th  MTC  functions  as  a higher 
headquarters  and  sends  fragment  orders, 
situation  changes  and  fire  missions  to  the 
unit  being  evaluated.  As  the  182nd  Field  Ar- 
tillery responded  to  these  orders  and  fire  mis- 
sions, the  staff  of  the  100th  MTC  evaluated 
how  well  the  unit  responded.  Later,  in  the 
outbrief,  the  100th  MTC  recommended  what 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  battalion’s 
operations,  such  as  unit  schools  in  radio  pro- 
cedures, wire  communications  or  fire  direc- 
tion center  procedures. 
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borne  Regiment  at  Houghton  Lake 


Maintaining  the  map  is  critical  during  a CPX.  Capt.  James  Corson  and  Maj.  Sheldon  Johnson 
update  unit  positions  based  on  situation  changes  generated  by  the  100th  Maneuver  Training 
Command,  United  States  Army  Reserve. 


The  CPX  kicked  off  at  0745  on  the  7th  of 
February  and  went  around  the  clock  until 
0900  on  Sunday,  the  8th.  These  extended 
hours  forced  the  battalion  and  battery  staffs 
to  work  in  shifts,  develop  a sleep  plan  and 
make  realistic  use  of  their  subordinate  staff. 

After  twenty-six  hours  of  straight  opera- 
tions, two  hundred  fire  missions  and  four 
simulated  battalion  displacements,  the  CPX 
was  ended  on  Sunday  morning.  The  100th 
MTC  briefed  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Larsen,  the 
battalion  commander,  his  staff  and  his  three 
firing  battery  commanders  on  their  observa- 
tions on  the  CPX.  The  battalion’s  strengths 
and  weaknesses  were  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  as  to  how  the  “One 
Eight  Deuce”  could  have  better  “found  and 
fixed”  the  Russian  airborne  at  Houghton 
Lake. 

By  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


Sergeant  Michael  Young  authenticates  a battery  radio  message  in  the 
Command  Track. 


Specialist  Murray  Schaffer  mans  the  battalion  switchboard,  the  sec- 
ond most  secure  means  of  communication  during  the  182nd’s  CPX. 
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Ten  Years  of  Growth  and  Opportunity 


The  past  decade  has  seen  tremendous 
growth  and  opportunity  for  women  in  the 
Michigan  National  Guard.  Except  for  posi- 
tions in  combat  units,  the  occupational 
specialties  in  the  Michigan  Air  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  are  wide  open  to  women,  and 
except  for  aviation  and  armor,  women  are 
eligible  to  join  the  new  units  now  being 
formed  in  the  Michigan  Army  Guard.  This 
is  especially  important  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula as  the  primary  unit,  the  107th  Engineer 
Battalion,  has  not  been  allowed  to  recruit 
women. 

As  an  example  of  the  growth  in  women’s 
programs,  the  Wolverine  Guard  is  profiling 
one  Guardswoman  who  was  reported  on  in 
December  of  1976  and  looking  at  where  she 
is  today. 

From  the  December  1976  issue  of  The 
Michigan  National  Guardsman: 

When  she  was  growing  up,  Gloria 
Graham  fell  in  love  with  firearms  and 
the  sport  of  shooting.  She  used  to  spend 
a lot  of  time  with  several  of  her  uncles 
shooting  cans  and  bottles  off  fence  posts 
in  the  Texas  panhandle. 

That  fascination  didn’t  die  when  her 
family  moved  to  Michigan  in  1951.  And 
she  discovered  a growing  infatuation 
with  the  military  service  as  well.  Follow- 
ing completion  of  high  school,  she  de- 
cided military  life  was  for  her.  She 
talked  with  a recruiter  and  even  took  the 
tests.  She  passed  with  flying  colors. 


However,  her  parents  were  dead  set 
against  her  going  into  the  service.  Soon, 
she  was  married  and  the  mother  of  two 
children. 

She  worked  for  a while  as  a computer 
programmer,  but  she  still  yearned  for 
the  military  life.  So  two  years  ago  (1974) 
when  the  Michigan  Army  National 
Guard  began  recruiting  women,  she  de- 
cided to  join. 

And  what  does  she  think  of  the 
Guard  after  two  years?  “You  want  my 
honest  opinion?  I love  it!  I just  wish  I 
could  have  joined  earlier  so  I could  have 
become  an  Officer,”  she  says.  “The 
Guard  instills  a real  sense  of  pride,  not 
only  in  one’s  self,  but  also  in  one’s 
country.  The  only  thing  I am  disap- 
pointed in  is  that  there  are  not  more 
women  in  the  Guard.  I feel  it  has  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  personal  satisfac- 
tion to  offer.” 


Private  Gloria  Graham  is  advised  by  1st  Sgt.  John  Wilson,  now  deceased,  on  administrative 
matters  at  the  United  States  Property  and  Fiscal  Office  in  1974. 


For  Guard  Women 


Warrant  Officer  Gloria  Johnson,  13  years 
later,  runs  her  own  desk  at  the  Support  Per- 
sonnel Management  Office  at  National 
Guard  Headquarters  in  Lansing. 


Ten  years  after  these  statements,  Gloria 
Johnson  is  a full-time  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Military  Affairs  as  a Person- 
nel Staffing  Specialist  and,  after  qualifying 
herself,  received  her  wish  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed a Warrant  Officer.  Her  other  com- 
ment about  there  not  being  enough  women 
in  the  Michigan  Army  National  Guard  has 
also  been  realized.  In  1976,  there  were  316 
female  soldiers  in  the  Michigan  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  3.54  percent  of  the  total  force 
at  that  time.  Last  year,  1986,  saw  the  year 
end  with  752  women  in  the  Michigan  Army 
Guard,  a strong  6.20  percent  of  the  force. 

These  gains  were  made  by  clear  direction 
from  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Johnston,  the  pre- 
vious Adjutant  General,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Ver- 
non J.  Andrews,  that  the  Michigan  National 
Guard  would  meet  the  Department  of  De- 
fense’s goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  females 
and  minorities  and  by  carefully  placing  a 
force  structure  on  the  ground  that  not  only 
would  fulfill  the  combat  mission,  but  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  across  the  state  for 
female  Michigan  National  Guardsoldiers. 

By  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 
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I "When  nations  place  their 
£ comfort  before  their  security, 
they  end  up  with  neither." 

— Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
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Photo  by  Spec,  Thomas  R.  Roberts 


Profile 


“BY  THEIR  WORKS,  YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM” 


The  seven  foot,  seven  inch  obelisk  in  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
Medal  of  Honor  Grove  at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  honoring  the 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients  of  Michigan  is  there  largely  due  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  a retired  Michigan  Army  National  Guard  officer. 

Major  Myron  W.  Buerge,  retired,  worked  for  ten  years  to  raise  the 
$10,000.00  necessary  to  erect  the  obelisk.  He  undertook  the  task  when 
Lt.  Gen.  Harman  Nickerson  asked  him  for  information  on  Michi- 
gan’s efforts  to  erect  a monument  in  the  Medal  of  Honor  Grove. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  Grove  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  during  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  one  acre  of 
land  was  set  aside  for  each  state  and  territory  to  use  in  honoring  their 
Medal  of  Honor  soldiers. 

Buerge  discovered  nothing  had  yet  been  done  and  set  to  work  im- 
mediately on  the  project.  He  contacted  Michigan  National  Guard  units 
and  veterans  organizations  such  as  the  American  Legion  and  anyone 
else  who  would  listen  to  him. 

The  donations  came  in  slowly,  many  in  dollar  and  less  contribu- 
tions. At  the  end,  Buerge  had  raised  $11,000.00  and  not  one  penny 
was  taxpayers’  money.  “Most  other  states  legislated  the  money  to  erect 
their  monuments,”  Buerge  said.  “I  just  decided  that  it  shouldn’t  be 
done  that  way.  No  taxpayer  money  was  used.” 

According  to  Buerge,  for  every  thousand  he  raised,  he  spent  a thou- 
sand dollars  of  his  own  money  creating  good  will  for  the  project  and 
trying  to  loosen  purse  strings.  He  was  not  always  successful  but  he 
refused  to  quit. 

By  the  summer  of  1984,  the  full  amount  had  been  raised  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews,  the  Adjutant  General,  offered  to  fly  Mich- 
igan’s Medal  of  Honor  soldiers,  their  wives  and  Maj.  Buerge  to  Valley 
Forge  to  dedicate  the  Michigan  obelisk  in  September. 

Senator  Carl  Levin  (D-Detroit),  an  advocate  of  a strong  conven- 
tional defense,  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  dedication  and  Maj. 
Myron  Buerge  offered  a traditional  toast  to  the  flag. 

Buerge’s  efforts  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  Michigan  State 


Legislature,  however.  In  March  of  1985  a joint  Senate  and  House 
Resolution  was  passed  expressing  deep  appreciation  for  the  dedica- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  he  had  shown  in  honoring  Michigan’s  heroes. 

Buerge  has  a scale  model  of  the  monument  and  its  site  on  display 
in  his  home.  Pointing  to  the  trees  surrounding  the  monument  he  ex- 
plained that  seven  trees  had  been  planted  there  to  represent  the  seven 
surviving  Michigan  Medal  of  Honor  soldiers. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  Park  is  a 103  acre  tract  of  land  where 
General  George  Washington  wintered  his  troops  in  1775  before  cross- 
ing the  Delaware  River.  Buerge  said  that  the  crossing  of  the  river  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Undertaking  the  sizable  task  of  raising  the  monument  fund  was 
relatively  easy  for  Buerge.  He  retired  from  the  Michigan  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  in  1959  after  serving  for  36  years.  This  was  one  more 
way  for  him  to  serve. 

When  Buerge  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  lied  about  his  age  and  enlisted 
in  the  Michigan  National  Guard’s  106th  Cavalry  as  a troop  bugler 
in  September  of  1923. 

When  World  War  II  began,  Buerge  was  the  Regimental  Sergeant 
Major  for  the  119th  Field  Artillery  Regiment.  He  and  other  senior 
non-coms  from  the  regiment  were  sent  to  Officer  Candidate  School 
and  were  commissioned  in  1942. 

During  the  war  he  served  as  an  administrative  officer  for  an  all- 
black regiment,  a camp  censor  for  a German  prisoner  of  war  camp 
in  Texas  and  as  a photo  interpreter  in  Hawaii. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  the  Michigan  National  Guard  was 
demobilized  as  individuals  instead  of  units  and  in  1946  was  reorganized 
into  the  46th  Infantry  Division.  Buerge  was  assigned  as  the  Division’s 
Assistant  Intelligence  Officer,  in  the  G-2  Section. 

In  1950,  Maj.  Buerge  was  assigned  as  the  Division  Historian  and 
as  of  now,  is  the  only  official  historian  the  Michigan  Army  National 
Guard  has  ever  had. 

By  Sgt.  Sharlene  Rhines 


Senator  Carl  Levin  (D-Detroit)  speaks  before  the  Michigan  Monument  to  Medal  of  Honor  Soldiers  dedication  at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania, 
September  1985. 
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Photo  by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


First  Lt.  Dave  Holmden,  cadre  with  the  Cold  Weather  Operations  School,  Sgt.  1st  Class  Burke  andal 
of  the  Northern  Warfare  Center,  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  counsel  Maj.  Timothy  Everett,  HQ  STARGlt 
as  a student. 


Realizing  the  next  war  is  not  going  to  start 
on  a warm  and  sunny  day  in  June  just  after 
your  morning  coffee,  the  Michigan  National 
Guard  has  begun  to  train  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  terrain. 

Last  year  saw  Michigan  National  Guard 
units  conducting  annual  training  in  the  cold, 
wet  winter  of  Belgium,  the  snows  of  West 
Germany,  the  icy  spring  of  South  Korea  and 
the  tropical  highlands  of  Honduras.  Here  in 
the  States,  the  107th  Engineer  Battalion  did 
their  annual  training  at  Camp  Ripley,  Min- 
nesota in  February  1986. 

This  year  the  Operations  and  Training  Di- 
vision of  Headquarters,  State  Area  Readiness 
Command  (HQ  STARC)  conducted  a Cold 
Weather  Operations  School  at  Camp  Gray- 
ling, 22  February  through  7 March. 

Cold  weather  operations  are  time  consum- 
ing and  potentially  dangerous  if  their  prin- 
ciples are  not  understood  and  followed.  The 
mission  of  the  School  was  to  qualify  nearly 
five  hundred  Michigan  National  Guardsol- 
diers  as  cold  weather  operations  cadre.  Each 
Michigan  Army  National  Guard  unit  would 
then  have  trained  personnel  onboard  to  act 
as  in-house  experts  when  they  were  deployed 
to  a cold  area  of  operations. 

The  Commandant  of  the  School  was  Lt. 
Col.  Phil  LaChance  from  HQ  STARC.  His 
Chief  Instructor  was  Command  Sgt.  Maj. 
Gerald  Peska  of  the  177th  Military  Police 
Br  gade.  Col.  LaChance’s  instructor  staff  of 
29  came  primarily  from  the  107th  Engineer 
Battalion.  Many  of  the  battalion’s  Guards- 
men had  been  qualified  as  winter  operations 


instructors  through  the  Winter  Operations 
School  run  by  the  Minnesota  Army  National 
"Guard  at  Camp  Ripley. 


The  credentials  of  these  instructors  were 
examined  and  verified  by  two  non-commis- 
sioned officers  from  the  Northern  Warfare 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Greely,  Alaska.  This 
Mobile  Training  Team  (MTT)  stayed  with 
Lt.  Col.  LaChance  and  his  team  for  the  first 
week  of  the  school. 

Each  class  was  one  week  long  and  began 
at  noon  on  Sunday  when  the  class  was 
formed  into  platoons  and  10-person  squads. 
The  Department  of  Military  Affairs  had  pur- 
chased all  new  cold  weather  equipment  for 
the  school  and  each  squad  drew  an  ahkio, 
10-man  Arctic  tent,  Yukon  stove  and  its 
fiberglas,  cross-country  skis  and  aluminum 
snowshoes. 

Initial  instruction  included  packing  the 
ahkio  for  use,  pitching  the  Arctic  tent, 
assembling  and  lighting  the  Yukon  stove, 
basic  ski  techniques  and  cold  weather  sur- 
vival skills. 

On  Wednesday  of  each  week,  the  classes 
moved  from  the  500  Area  of  Camp  Grayling 
oversnow  on  skis,  pulling  their  three- 
hundred-pound  ahkios,  to  their  bivouac  site, 
northwest  of  the  Enemy  Prisoner  of  War 
Camp.  The  ahkio  is  pulled  by  five  squad 
members  in  harness  on  skis. 

FM  31-70,  Winter  Operations  School 
Handbook,  states  that  a well-trained  squad 
can  pull  a loaded  ahkio  500  meters  an  hour. 
What  it  doesn’t  state  is  how  long  a composite 
squad  with  many  non-skiers  will  take  to  go 
the  same  distance.  Part  of  the  school’s  pur- 


While  the  Strategic  Air  Command  may  own  the  skies,  it  is  still  the  American  Infantryman 
who  must  maneuver,  seize  and  hold  the  ground.  Even  in  the  winter. 
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ither  Operations  School 


By  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


iff  Sgt.  Rudeseal 
)out  his  progress 


Major  E.  F.  Bigsby  of  the  207th  Evacuation  Hospital  and  Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Gerald  Peska,  177th  Military  Police  Brigade, 
check  the  ‘A’  ration  line  during  the  bivouac  at  Camp  Grayling. 


pose  was  to  teach  the  importance  of  team- 
work in  cold  weather  operations.  Those  vet- 
erans of  Camp  Grayling’s  first  cold  weather 
operations  school  who  pulled  and  coaxed 
those  loaded  ahkios  for  two  kilometers  truly 
know  the  meaning  of  teamwork. 

At  the  bivouac  site,  instruction  included 
constructing  improvised  shelters  of  snow  and 
brush,  starting  fires,  using  snares  in  hunting 
and  land  navigation  over  snow.  This  last  was 
particularly  difficult  because  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  keep  a correct  pace  count 
while  on  skis. 

Off  skis,  the  students  practiced  trailbreak- 
ing with  snowshoes  and  cold  weather  driv- 
ing techniques  and  vehicle  recovery. 

The  school  was  run  as  a “no  rank”  school 
and  majors  and  captains  did  as  much  fire- 
watching, tent  pitching  and  ahkio  pulling  as 
did  specialists  and  sergeants. 

Maj.  Sheldon  Johnson  of  1st  Battalion 
182nd  Field  Artillery,  Detroit,  said,  “We’ve 
needed  this  for  a long  time.  Our  last  CPX 
(Command  Post  Exercise)  had  us  fighting  the 
Russians  in  February.  What  if  it  was  for 
real?” 

It’s  going  to  be  real  next  year,  according 
to  Lt.  Col.  Phil  LaChance.  “We  will  have 
two  battalions  doing  their  annual  training 
here  at  Camp  Grayling  next  winter;  the  507th 
Engineer  Battalion  and  First  of  the  125th  In- 
fantry. These  students  in  this  school  will  be 
their  cold  weather  instructors.” 


Students  at  the  Cold  Weather  Operations  School  learn  how  to  erect  the  Arctic  tent  and  the 
Yukon  stove  during  the  second  day  of  class. 
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Editorial 


United  States  Constitution  Is  Army  Theme  For  1987 


The  Constitution  will  be  the  Army  Theme 
for  1987.  We  are  proud  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  past  year  to  strengthen  Values,  the 
theme  for  1986,  throughout  the  Total  Army. 
Previous  themes  have  developed  into  a solid 
flow  of  ideas  and  programs,  each  building 
on  the  preceding  ones.  As  a result,  we  have 
strengthened  the  Army’s  winning  spirit, 
physical  fitness,  excellence,  families,  leader- 
ship and  values. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Total  Army  who  take 
an  oath  of  service  have  sworn  to  “support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.”  By  doing  so,  we  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion who  mutually  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor.  We  do  this 
freely  because  it  is  the  Constitution  which 
gives  the  Army  its  very  purpose  for  being. 
It  is  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  all 
citizens  the  rights  and  obligations  which  are 
the  essence  of  being  an  American.  And  it  is 
the  Constitution  that  our  comrades  have,  in 
other  times  and  in  other  places,  sacrificed  to 


preserve. 

The  history  of  the  Army  is  intertwined 
with  the  history  of  our  Constitution.  Before 
our  young  nation  could  even  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  draft  a constitution,  her  freedom  had 
to  be  won.  It  was  won  with  the  courage  and 
blood  of  the  first  American  soldiers.  Once 
our  liberty  was  secured,  these  same  soldiers 
became  the  citizens  upon  whose  commitment 
and  hard  work  a great  nation  would  be  built. 
The  majority  of  the  original  signers  of  the 
Constitution  had  served  as  soldiers  in  the 
War  for  Independence.  Throughout  our  na- 
tion’s history,  American  citizens  have  always 
rallied  to  serve  their  nation  when  needed. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  that 
famous  introduction  which  proudly  begins, 
“We,  the  people. . .,”  gives  six  statements 
of  purpose  under  the  Constitution.  All  our 
laws  and  bills  and  every  appropriation  of 
public  money  must  be  linked  directly  to  one 
or  more  of  those  duty  statements.  The  Army 
is  most  directly  charged  with  responsibility 
for  one  of  those  duties:  To  provide  for  the 


Common  Defense.  Those  of  us  in,  or  asso- 
ciated with,  the  Army  speak  of  loyalty  to  the 
nation  as  well  as  loyalty  to  units  and  other 
members  of  the  Army  team.  We  also  speak 
of  duty,  integrity  and  sacrifice.  These  con- 
cepts are  hollow,  however,  if  they  are  not 
viewed  within  the  context  of  meaning  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution.  To  be  effective 
citizens  and  members  of  the  Total  Army 
family,  we  must  understand  the  concepts  of 
the  Constitution. 

This  year  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Our  entire  Nation  will  be  celebrating  the 
Bicentennial  as  we  focus  on  stimulating  an 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  We  urge  each  of  you  to  be- 
come a better  citizen  this  year  by  reading  the 
Constitution  and  by  finding  ways  to  rededi- 
cate yourselves,  your  families,  and  your  fel- 
low professionals  to  the  spirit  of  that 
document. 

By  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  Army 


Armories  Fly  Michigan 
Sesquicentennial  Flag 


s 

X 


As  part  of  the  year-long  Michigan  Sesquicentennial  Celebration,  each 
Michigan  National  Guard  armory  and  Air  National  Guard  base  will 
fly  the  Michigan  Sesquicentennial  flag  until  the  26th  of  January  1988, 
when  the  celebration  will  end.  In  the  photograph  above,  the  Ses- 
quicentennial flag  flies  below  the  Michigan  flag  and  the  American 
flag  at  the  Headquarters  Armory  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Brigadier  General  Mathieu  Named 
Acting  Adjutant  General 

Brigadier  General  Jerome  J.  Mathieu,  Jr.,  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral for  Army,  has  been  named  Acting  Adjutant  General  while  Maj. 
Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews,  the  Adjutant  General,  recovers  from  open 
heart,  bypass  surgery.  Gen.  Andrews  was  operated  on  at  Ingham  Med- 
ical Hospital  on  9 March  1987  and  is  recuperating  at  home. 

Gen.  Andrews  says  in  a letter  to  commanders  and  staff  of  the  ap- 
pointment, “I  will  be  in  touch  with  General  Mathieu  on  a frequent 
basis  following  my  departure  from  the  hospital.  I ask  you  to  support 
General  Mathieu  and  assist  him  in  every  way  possible,  just  as  you 
have  done  for  me,  until  my  return  to  duty.” 


“I  see  you  started  your  AGR  tour.”  by  Sgt.  Glen  Henderson 
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Regiments  Return  to  the  Michigan  Army  National  Guard 


After  an  absence  of  almost  twenty  years, 
the  regimental  system  is  returning  to  the 
Michigan  Army  National  Guard. 

National  Guard  Regulation  600-82  autho- 
rizes the  Adjutant  General  to  appoint  an 
Honorary  Colonel,  Adjutant  and  Honorary 
Regimental  Sergeant  Major  for  each  of  the 
six  combat  arms  battalions  in  the  Michigan 
Army  National  Guard  force  structure.  These 
soldiers  must  have  served  in  the  regiment  and 
will  have  a tenure  of  five  years. 

The  regiment  system  is  being  reinstituted 
to  provide  “home  regiments”  for  Guardsol- 
diers  and  to  enhance  a sense  of  the  regiment’s 
history  and  esprit  de  corps.  Michigan  Guard- 
soldiers  will  affiliate  with  a regiment  of  their 
choice,  usually  the  one  they  are  serving  in 
currently.  Affiliated  soldiers  will  wear  the 
distinctive  unit  insignia  (DUI)  of  their  regi- 
ment over  the  right  pocket  of  the  Army 
Green  and  Blue  Uniforms  and  on  the  lapels 
of  the  Blue  and  White  Mess  Uniforms  in  ac- 
cordance with  AR  670-1. 

Michigan  non-combat  arms  battalions  are 
already  affiliated  with  their  branches’  regi- 
mental system.  The  Michigan  Army  National 
Guard’s  146th  Transportation  Battalion,  for 
example,  is  part  of  the  Transportation 
Corps’  regimental  system  and  these  soldiers 
wear  the  Transportation  Corps  DUI  as  long 
as  they  are  in  transportation  branch. 

While  all  non-combat  arms  soldiers,  Reg- 


By  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 

ular  Army,  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  wear  the  same  DUI  of  their  branch 
regiment,  combat  arms  soldiers  will  wear  the 
DUI  of  their  own  home  regiment. 

Each  non-combat  arms  branch  will  choose 
its  own  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Regiment 
(HCOR).  The  Transportation  Corps,  again 
by  example,  has  chosen  Lt.  Gen.  Oren  E. 
DeHaven  as  their  Honorary  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment. 

The  Regiment  was  the  primary  tactical  en- 
tity of  the  Michigan  Army  National  Guard 
from  the  1805  Territorial  Act,  which 
authorized  the  raising  of  the  Michigan 
Militia,  until  1959,  when  the  46th  Infantry 
Division  reorganized  its  combat  units  into 
battle  groups  under  the  Pentomic  Division 
force  structure.  This  lasted  until  1968  when 
Michigan  lost  the  Iron  Fist  Division  and  the 
combat  battalions  became  the  46th  Infantry 
Brigade  (WOLVERINE),  one  of  three  com- 
bat brigades  in  the  38th  Infantry  Division 
(CYCLONE). 

The  five  combat  battalions  in  the  Wolver- 
ine Brigade  and  1st  Battalion  182nd  Field  Ar- 
tillery have  forwarded  their  nominations  for 
Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  Regi- 
mental Adjutant  and  Honorary  Regimental 
Sergeant  Major  to  the  Adjutant  General  for 
his  selection.  The  Wolverine  Guard  will 
publish  Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews’ 
choices  in  future  issues. 


The  regimental  crest  of  the  1st  Battalion 
125th  Infantry  is  worn  over  the  right  pocket 
of  this  officer’s  Army  Green  Uniform  be- 
cause he  has  retained  his  affiliation  with  the 
125th  Infantry  after  being  transferred  to 
another  organization.  He  can  wear  his  regi- 
ment’s distinctive  unit  insignia  as  long  as  he 
remains  a combat  arms  officer. 


U.S.  Army  Regimental  System 

The  mission  is  to  enhance  combat  effectiveness  through  a framework  that  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  affiliation,  develops  loyalty  and  commitment,  fosters  an 
extended  sense  of  belonging,  improves  unit  esprit,  and  institutionalizes  the  war  fighting 
ethos. 

AR  600-82 
1 May  1986 


Let  us  hear  from  you 

The  Wolverine  Guard  actively  solicits  material  of  general  military  interest  to  its  readership.  Photographs  should  be  at  least  5x7 
inch  black  and  white  prints  and  manuscripts  typed  double  spaced  on  plain  bond  paper.  Photographs  and  manuscripts  will  be  returned 
to  contributors. 

Story  material  can  be  sent  to  the  editor  at  the  Wolverine  Guard,  2500  S.  Washington,  Lansing,  Michigan  48913. 
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Photo  by  Spec.  Thomas  R.  Roberts 


107th  Engineers  Assist  In  New  Michigan  Iron 

Industry  Museum 


When  Secretary  of  State,  Richard  Austin, 
wanted  help  in  placing  antique  iron  mining 
machinery  in  the  new  Michigan  Iron  Industry 
Museum  at  Negaunee,  Michigan,  he  knew 
who  to  ask. 

As  a civic  action  program,  Headquarters 
Company  of  the  107th  Engineer  Battalion 
used  their  heavy  engineer  equipment  to  load, 
move  and  then  place  these  antiques  inside  the 
almost  completed  iron  industry  museum  dur- 
ing their  February  drill  weekend.  The  ar- 
tifacts were  donated  to  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  State’s  Bureau  of  History  by  the 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company.  The  two 
pieces  of  mining  equipment  were  a 10-ton 
underground  ore  car  and  a 6-ton  under- 
ground explosives  car. 

A project  team  was  formed  and  using  an 
end  loader,  a wheeled  crane  and  a 10-ton 
tractor  and  trailer,  the  two  cars  were  moved 
to  the  Carp  River  Forge  Museum  Site.  There 
they  were  offloaded  using  the  engineer  equip- 
ment needed  to  load  them  and  traditional 
field  engineering  techniques  and  expedient 
field  rigging.  At  the  museum  building  itself, 
the  cars  were  moved  by  an  endloader  into  the 
entrance  and  then  moved  onto  track  built  for 
their  display  by  the  107th  Engineers. 

Miss  Ruby  Rogers,  Director  of  the  Muse- 
ums Division  for  the  Bureau  of  History,  said 
that  the  Michigan  Iron  Industry  Museum  was 
“the  critical  Sesquicentennial  project  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula. . and  was  “significant 
to  the  preservation  and  public  appreciation 
of  Michigan’s  heritage.” 

By  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


A 10-ton  antique  underground  ore  car  is  lifted  off  of  the  low-boy  trailer  used  to  move  it 
to  the  Carp  River  Forge  Museum  Site  at  Negaunee  by  a wheeled  crane  from  the  107th  Engineer 
Battalion. 


pPLOSIVtS 


Using  traditional  engineer  rigging  techniques,  a 6-ton  underground  explosives  car  is  prepared  for  lifting  at  the  Michigan  Iron  Industry  Museum 
site  at  Negaunee,  Michigan. 
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Michigan  Tech  Mafia 


While  there  are  many  Michigan  Tech  Alumni  Clubs  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula,  the  smallest  and  most  occupationally  specific  is  probably 
the  one  at  Michigan  National  Guard  Headquarters  in  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan. Five  full-time  National  Guard  officers  in  Headquarters  have 
either  attended,  graduated  or  taught  at  Michigan  Tech. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Edgar  Wilkins,  Jr.  graduated  with  a BS  in  Civil 
Engineering  in  1969.  He  is  Chief  of  Engineering  and  Facilities  for  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Military  Affairs. 

Captain  Douglas  Culbert  received  a BA  in  1968  in  Liberal  Arts  and 
is  the  Department’s  Staff  Judge  Advocate,  or  attorney. 

Captain  Dennis  Brewer  received  a BS  in  Business  Administration 
in  1981  and  works  in  Lt.  Col.  Wilkins’  Engineering  Section  as  does 
Capt.  Alan  Lebioda  who  attended  Michigan  Tech  from  1977  until 
1985. 


"Let  every  nation  Know, 
whether  it  wishes  us  well  or  ill, 
that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend, 
oppose  any  foe,  to  assure  the 
survival  and  success  of  liberty." 

— John  F.  Kennedy 


Major  Michael  H.  Johnson  attended  Michigan  Tech  from  1964  until 
1966  and  received  a Master’s  in  English  from  Northern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity in  1968.  He  returned  to  teach  in  the  Department  of  Humanities 
at  Michigan  Tech  from  1969  until  1973.  He  is  the  Department’s  In- 
formation Officer  and  edits  the  command  magazine  Wolverine  Guard. 

The  Michigan  Tech  Mafia  has  served  extensively  overseas.  Lt.  Col. 
Wilkins  was  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Saudi  Arabia 
in  1969  and  1970  and  was  a civil  affairs  officer  in  Thailand  in  1971. 
Capt.  Culbert  saw  combat  with  the  101st  Airborne  Division  in  Viet- 
nam in  1969.  Capt.  Brewer  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  off  of  Vietnam 
on  a destroyer  tender  from  1968  until  1970  and  Maj.  Johnson  served 
in  Alaska  from  1961  until  1962  and  was  with  Joint  Task  Force  Bravo 
in  Honduras  in  1985. 

This  relationship  between  the  Michigan  National  Guard  and  Mich- 
igan Tech  dates  from  1911  when  Captain  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
serving  as  an  Army  Advisor  to  Company  A,  Engineers,  Michigan 
National  Guard  at  Calumet  and  made  the  following  comment  in  the 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Michigan  1911-1912. 
“The  suggestion  of  recruiting  from  the  Michigan  School  of 
Mines  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
state  can  see  its  way  toward  building  up  this  organization 
along  the  lines  suggested  and  also  supply  it  with  the  com- 
plete equipment  as  recommended.” 

Capt.  Douglas  MacArthur 
WAR  DEPARTMENT 
Office  of  Chief  of  Staff 
Division  of  Militia  Affairs 

Washington,  Nov.  27,  1911 


Alumni  of  Michigan  Tech  gather  in  the  library  of  Michigan  National  Guard  Headquarters  Armory  in  Lansing  for  their  monthly  Alumni 
meeting.  From  left  to  right,  Capt.  Doug  Culbert,  Capt.  Dennis  Brewer,  Lt.  Col.  Edgar  Wilkins,  Capt.  Alan  Lebioda  and  Maj.  Michael  Johnson. 
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Battle  Books 

Battle  Books  is  a review  of  books  of  a general  military  nature.  The 
opinions  are  those  of  the  reviewer  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those 
of  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs. 

Son  of  the  Morning  Star 

More  than  a century  has  passed,  yet  the  controversy  surrounding 
Custer’s  Last  Stand  still  rages.  Evan  S.  Connell  gathers  together  for 
the  first  time  in  one  volume  all  the  facts  and  examines  the  fiction  of 
the  famed  fight. 

Evan  S.  Connell  combines  the  objectivity  of  a journalist  with  the 
entertaining  details  of  a novelist.  His  account  of  the  stupendous  bore- 
dom of  garrison  life  of  a 7th  Cavalry  trooper,  broken  briefly  by 
moments  of  sheer  terror,  are  balanced  by  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
prairie  life  and  tribal  histories  of  the  Cheyenne,  Osage  and  Sioux 
Indians. 

Without  comment,  Connell  describes  the  depravities  and  atrocities 
committed  by  both  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  the  Indians  upon 
each  other.  While  troublesome  reading,  it  serves  to  help  understand 
the  utter  hatred  each  group  had  for  the  other  and  why  they  would 
fight  to  the  death. 

George  Custer’s  favorite  nickname  was  one  given  to  him  by  the 
Arikaras  Indians  from  the  Dakota  Territory,  Son  of  the  Morning  Star. 
His  other  nicknames,  Hard  Butt  and  Ringlets,  were  indicative  of  the 
contempt  the  cavalry  troopers  had  for  his  savage  discipline  and  style 
of  leadership. 

Connell  gives  short  shift  to  Custer’s  career  during  the  Civil  War 
and  neglects  entirely  his  command  of  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade. 
He  builds  the  story  slowly  to  the  climactic  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn 
and  describes  with  feeling  the  later  histories  of  Major  Reno  and  Cap- 
tain Benteen,  Custer’s  two  cavalry  commanders  who  were  later  ac- 
cused of  abandoning  him  during  the  battle. 

Like  other  Custer  biographers,  however,  Connell  sheds  no  new  light 
on  Custer’s  overall  tactical  plan  and  fails  to  explain  why  Custer  split 
the  7th  Cavalry  Regiment  into  three  battalions  and  directed  them  on 
non-mutually-supporting  axes  of  advance. 

Connell  hints  at  Custer’s  belief  that  he  himself  was  indestructible 
and  Divinely  guided.  This  may  explain,  after  all,  why  the  Son  of  the 
Morning  Star  willingly  challenged  10,000  armed  Indians  with  five 
understrength  companies  of  cavalry. 

Son  of  the  Morning  Star  by  Evan  S.  Connell,  Harper  and  Row, 
1985,  437  pages,  paperback,  $8.95. 

General  Joseph  Boardman 
1911-1987 

General  Joseph  Boardman,  retired  from  the  Michigan  National 
Guard  after  forty  years  of  combined  active  and  Guard  service,  passed 
away  on  11  February  1987  at  76  years  of  age.  General  Boardman’s 
military  service  spanned  a career  that  saw  service  ranging  from  a moun- 
tain artillery  unit  that  used  mules  to  the  210th  Artillery  Group  (Air 
Defense),  Michigan  Army  National  Guard.  During  World  War  II  Gen- 
eral Boardman  commanded  the  605th  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  in 
the  Central  European  campaign  and  after  the  war  served  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Germany  and  commanded  the  703rd  and  810th  Tank 
Destroyer  Battalions  before  returning  to  the  States  on  10  March  1946. 
His  Michigan  National  Guard  service  was  primarily  with  the  Divi- 
sion Artillery  of  the  46th  Infantry  Division.  General  Boardman  was 
promoted  to  Brigadier  General  on  1 March  1962  and  retired  from  the 
Michigan  National  Guard  on  31  August  1969. 


Brigadier  General  Stanley  Wilk  of  the  State  Area  Readiness  Command 
hands  the  American  flag  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Boardman  at  Resurrection 
Cemetery,  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan  on  Valentine’s  Day,  1987. 
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Safety 


Meals  Ready  To  Eat  Safe  To  Eat 


After  six  months  of  extensive  testing  of  the 
Meal,  Ready  to  Eat  (MRE),  the  United  States 
Army’s  Veterinary  Service  has  declared  that 
all  MREs  are  wholesome  and  fit  for  con- 
sumption. 

The  Army  suspended  use  of  the  ration  in 
May  of  1986  as  a precaution  after  a member 
of  the  Veterinary  Service  discovered  some 
leaking  and  swollen  pouches  during  a routine 
quality-assurance  inspection  at  an  MRE 
assembly  plant.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture increased  inspections  at  MRE  pro- 
cessing plants  and  the  Veterinary  Service 
temporarily  assigned  additional  personnel  to 
the  assembly  plants.  Further  inspection  re- 
vealed holes  in  some  of  the  flexible  food 
pouches. 

Use  of  the  MRE  was  suspended  for  sev- 
eral months  so  that  adequate  testing  could 
be  done  to  confirm  the  integrity  of  the  food 
pouches  and  wholesomeness  of  the  food, 
said  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Hetzman,  Logistics  Of- 
ficer at  Camp  Grayling.  “Our  entire  stock 


of  MREs  was  inspected  last  summer  by  our 
Veterinary  Service  person,  Specialist  James 
VanSlyke.  We  found  no  contaminated 
MREs  and  we  had  absolutely  no  cases  of 
food  poisoning  by  bad  MREs.  I know  of  no 
case  where  a soldier  was  treated  at  Camp 
Grayling’s  Troop  Medical  Clinic  for  food 
poisoning. 

“We  had  an  awful  lot  of  concern  from 
troop  units  training  at  Camp  Grayling  about 
contaminated  MREs  but  as  I said,  our  in- 
spection found  no  bad  MREs  and  there  were 
no  documented  cases  of  illnesses  caused  by 
MREs  at  Camp  Grayling,”  said  Hetzman. 

“Case  lots  of  MREs  from  1980,  ’81,  ’82 
and  1985  have  been  released  as  safe  for  con- 
sumption but  common  sense  should  apply 
and  soldiers  obviously  shouldn’t  eat  MREs 
that  look  or  smell  suspicious.  They  should 
report  any  bad  MREs  to  their  commander 
right  away.” 

By  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


Lt.  Col.  Robert  Hetzman,  Director  of  In- 
dustrial Operations  at  Camp  Grayling, 
checks  the  lot  numbers  of  the  MREs  on  hand 
at  the  Logistical  Support  Facility. 


The  Betty  Joplin  Story 


Betty  Joplin,  a secretary  for  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs, 
has  been  catapulted  into  the  spotlight  of  Michigan  entertainment  circles 
following  her  recent  nomination  for  a Grammy  Award.  Betty  Joplin 
is  a popular  Lansing  nightclub  performer  who  began  her  singing  career 
as  a Gospel  singer  and  later  broke  into  traditional  Jazz  music. 

Joplin  was  born  in  Jackson,  Michigan  and  moved  to  the  Capital 
City  12  years  ago.  She  has  three  surviving  children:  Robin  Wade-Lott, 
26;  Bryan  Wade,  25;  and  RaeAndree  Joplin,  15. 

When  Joplin  reminisces  about  her  singing  career,  she  laughs  a lot, 
her  famous  chuckle  flowing  thick  as  honey. 

Her  nomination  for  the  Grammy  was  for  her  performance  of 
“Teach  Me  Tonight”  in  the  category  of  Jazz  Vocal  Performance,  Duo 
or  Group.  She  first  performed  this  song  with  Arthur  Prysock,  of  the 
famous  “Tonight,  Let  it  Be  Lowenbrau”  commercial.  “Arthur  has 
told  people  I’m  the  only  singer  he  ever  met  whose  voice  really  moved 
him,”  Joplin  says.  “He  said  to  me,  ‘There’s  something  special  in  your 
voice.’  ” 

Asked  about  the  nomination,  Joplin  replied,  “It  was  such  a shock 
to  be  reading  the  paper  and  find  your  own  name  in  the  Grammy 
nomination  list.  I still  sit  and  find  myself  wondering,  how  did  this 
happen?  It  has  just  made  me  feel  so  much  better  inside.” 

What  does  she  think  is  the  key  to  her  success?  “It  is  the  unrelent- 
■f  ing  determination,  love  and  sacrifices;  it’s  total  perseverence  to  a goal 
| and  not  giving  up  until  you  reach  it.  And  now  I’m  not  going  to  be 
s satisfied  until  I get  a Grammy  for  myself,”  said  Joplin. 

I On  one  local  interview  she  was  asked  about  her  attitude  toward 
| alcohol  and  drugs.  “One  day  I told  myself,  ‘This  alcohol  is  a crutch 
E and  if  I need  a crutch,  I won’t  sing.  I went  up  there  on  that  stage 
| without  that  crutch  and  it  was  easy. 

* “Now  you  can  wake  me  up  in  the  morning  and  I’ll  sing.  I don’t 
° need  anything  but  a microphone  and  an  audience.”  Joplin  added, 
| “People  ask  me  ‘What  are  you  on?’  and  I say,  ‘Nothing,  Honey,  it’s 
I just  the  music.’  ” 

| Joplin’s  newest  album  is  a duo  with  Arthur  Prysock  and  is  entitled, 
S “This  Guy’s  In  Love  with  You,”  a Burt  Bacharach  classic  which 
Betty  Joplin  belts  out  “Teach  Me  Tonight,”  the  song  that  captured  should  increase  the  album’s  appeal  not  only  to  Jazz  aficionados  but 
a Grammy  nomination  for  her.  to  people  who  enjoy  Bacharach’s  classic  romantic  hits. 

By  Spec.  Thomas  R.  Roberts 
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Staff  Sgt.  Leo  Dushane  of  the  Installation  Support  Unit  at  Camp  Grayling  was  one  of  the  cadre  for  the  Cold  Weather  Operations  School. 
He  wears  the  National  Guard  Winter  Operations  patch  he  won  after  attending  the  Minnesota  Army  National  Guard’s  Winter  Operations 
School  at  Camp  Ripley,  Minnesota  in  1985.  He  was  a member  of  Headquarters  Company  107th  Engineer  Battalion  at  the  time. 
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